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Pillars of Emphasis in Extension Service 


The Beginning 


In the planning and execution of 
extension programs, just as much at- 
tention to details needs to be given 
as in the building of a house, and 
yet the facts in many instances of 
mission-sponsored extension work 
prove otherwise. This was largely 
due to the sudden popularity of the 
word “extension,” so that everybody 
wanted to get into the act. Happily, 
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however, the swing is now in the op- 
posite direction, going toward better 
planning and careful selection of per- 
sonnel. 

In the first place, not every minis- 
ter should go into extension, just as 
not everybody should be a doctor. 
Extension workers must like people, 
and be understanding and patient 
with them. They must possess techni- 


Technical students of the United Christian Schools, Jullundur City, India, help the 


Christian craftsmen build a church in the village of Sarawan. 
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cal skills as well as skill in human 
relationships. 

Understanding the culture of a 
people is not an easy task and yet it 
is most important for the extension 
worker. Tools gained from cultural 
studies and anthropology, together 
with language study, are essential to 
bringing the extension worker into 
closer identity with the people, “not 
in sympathy but in empathy.” Ex- 
tension workers go to foreign lands 
taking with them sets of values of 
their own culture which may not be 
the same in the culture to which they 
go. To have a closed mind, therefore, 
is disastrous. In the United States, to 
call a person a “wise old owl” may be 
quite a compliment, but to call a per- 
son in India an owl is a downright 
insult. 

Another important consideration is 
that extension work should be an in- 
tegral part of the total Christian strat- 
egy, and not a disconnected piece of 
work. Too often the tendency in ex- 
tension work is to set targets and ob- 
jectives having little or no relation 
to the main objective of the church 
in the country. 


Some Difficulties 


In the foregoing section some diffi- 
culties encountered in extension work 
have been discussed. Language bar- 
rier is another great difficulty. Many 
blunders are made through the in- 
ability to communicate and the im- 
portance of the language, spoken cor- 
rectly, must not be underestimated. 

At one extension meeting, a dis- 
cussion was taking place among a 
group of Indian and mission workers 
on the subject of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. In the discussion the Indian 


members were so very quiet that they 
were asked what they thought the 
term “parliamentary procedure”’ 
meant. One replied he thought it 
meant “that’s when all the big people 
get together and decide policies.” 

Extension projects often are begun 
without adequate survey and taking 
stock of the resources at hand, both 
in material and in personnel avail- 
able with the right qualifications. Too 
often the tendency is to try to meet 
“the needs of the people” without 
finding out what the real needs are, 
or else, after finding out what they 
are, doing everything under the sun 
from “pill rolling’ to advising on 
planting fruit trees, without real 
knowledge in many of these areas. 

Similarly, there is no benefit in 
the introduction of new equipment 
unless the common people can have 
access to its purchase or its loan on 
a cooperative or other basis. This may 
sound very elementary but this type 
of error is constantly repeated, while 
it could be eliminated at earlier stages 
of making surveys and taking stock. 

To benefit the people in an exten- 
sion program, a real contact with 
them must be established. This can 
be done only through a staff of dedi- 
cated and trained workers who live 
among the people and know their 
customs and behavior. In order for 
the extension program to be success- 
ful, the person who carries the “good 
news” to the people must be one of 
them. 


Projects 


The projects that succeed are those 
which meet some specific and imme- 
diate needs of the people. Two general 
areas for success are noted: projects 
that improve the economy and those 
which improve health. Upon these 
two areas, other projects can be built. 

In most “underdeveloped” areas of 
the world, sickness and poverty are 
the rule rather than the exception, 
and often they are related. And in 
these two areas, results can readily 
be shown. “Nothing succeeds like 
success” is a true axiom. Cure of 
malaria is a logical steppingstone to 
the eradication of mosquitoes; in- 
crease in potato yield by the use of 
chemical fertilizer is a steppingstone 
to other improvements in agriculture 
affecting the family income. 

Over the portal in the Moga school 
in the Punjab is a motto, “We learn 
by doing.” No student learns how to 
graft a tree by watching someone do 
it for him, or even worse, by just 
reading about it in a textbook. Nor 
does the farmer learn by having 
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everything done for him. For projects 
to succeed, the learner must be an 
active participant in the project. 


Summary 


1. Persons going into extension 
work must have competence in both 
human relationships and_ technical 
skills. 

2. Extension work should be an 
integral part of the total work of the 
mission or church. 

3. Communication is an essential 
tool if the program is to succeed. 

4. There needs to be adequate study 
of a situation and stock taking of 
both personnel and material resources. 

5. Projects based on the health and 
economic needs of the people have 
better response. On these other pro- 
jects can be built. 

6. Learner participation is essen- 
tial in extension programs. 

Mr. Kawata, a sanitary engineer, serving 
under the Division of orld Missions of 


The Methodist Church, is on the staff of the 
extension service at Jullundur, North India. 


We continue every effort to make 
each village Christian home a more 
Christian home. This needs definite 
teaching and guidance and calls for 
close attention. Until every home is 
Christian in faith and in every rite 
and ceremony of the family, it is not 
truly Christian. 

—FLORENCE PALMER 
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Off the Press | 


Town and Country Churches and | 
Family Farming, by Marshall Har- + 
ris and Joseph Ackerman. | 


e Published by the Department of! 
Town and Country Church, Division \ 
of Home Missions, National Council! 
of Churches, U.S.A., 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Two well-known agricultural econ- : 
omists have written a long-time study / 
of the town and country church in its} 
relation to the land and the family) 
farm, emphasizing the close rela-: 
tionships of the farm, family, and! 
church in the U.S.A. They recommend | 
that “every rural church interested | 
in improving the lot of its family’ 
farms designate a committee, or a) 
study action group, or an organiza- - 
tion existing in the parish, to attack : 
the family farm situation in its own | 
community.” 

Churches are challenged to become : 
centers of information on farms for’ 
sale and on prospective buyers. Loca’ | 
institutes on family farming are out- - 
lined. 

Mr. Ackerman is managing direc- - 
tor of the Farm Foundation. Dr. Har- - 
ris is on the staff of the U.S. Depart- - 
ment of Agriculture. This is a per-- 
sonal study, and both express their ’ 
own views, not necessarily those of’ 
the agencies with which they work. 


Missionary Honored 
e Dr. D. S. Bullock, Methodist agri- - 
cultural missionary, for many years} 
in charge of the Bunster Farm, EI! 
Vergel, Chile, was given the Alumnii 
Award for distinguished service by his ; 
Alma Mater, Michigan State Uni-- 
versity, from which he graduated in) 
1902. 
The award was received in person | 
by Dr. Bullock at commencement ex- - 
ercises on June 10. 


FAO Fall Meeting 


At the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization meeting in Rome, Septem- 
ber 3 to 21, Dr. P. Vincent Carden re- 
ported an increase of 3 per cent in the ' 
total world food production. He: 
pointed out, however, that this in- 
crease is mostly in regions already 
having food surpluses; in areas of’ 
rapid population increase, the amount » 
of food per capita is actually less than | 
before World War II, emphasizing | 
the need for increasing crop yields | 
there. 

John H. Reisner attended the meet-_ 
ing as Observer representing the Com- 
mission of the Churches on Interna-. 
tional Affairs. 


e The two men embraced in the 
Mexican fashion. Tears poured down 
the face of the old farmer, citizen of 
Teotlatzingo, Puebla. ‘“You have been 
so good to us!” he cried to the white- 
haired American who stood with him 
there on a Sunday morning not long 


ago. 


For Claude R. Kellogg, agricultural 
missionary in Mexico for fifteen years, 
had come to say goodby ito his friends 
in Teotlatzingo. Here he had worked 
for many years, helping Don Pedro, 
Don Fidencio, and many others with 
their chickens, corn, and fruit trees. 
He had come from far away over the 
mountains to be their friend. Some 
had joined the little Methodist church 
there because they learned of the love 
of Christ through him. Now they were 
reluctant to let him go. 

And not only in Teotlatzingo were 
there people sorry to see the Kelloggs 
leave. In other villages and in the 
Centro Evangelico Unido, the Union 
Seminary in Mexico City, there were 
many others. But the time had come 
for retirement and so the Kelloggs 
left for California. They have settled 
in Palmdale, where their son Stanley 
and his family live. 

Early in his days at the University 
of Denver, Mr. Kellogg decided that 
he wanted to be a biologist and en- 
tomologist. Then he heard a talk by 
a missionary to Africa, who described 
life among the Pygmies. Mr. Kellogg 
became much interested and wanted 
to go to work among them. But the 
way did not open. He was offered a 
position as director of a boys’ school 
in India, but this did not seem the 
right place. Then came the chance to 
go to China to teach, and this was 
“the right place.” Here he could use 
his scientific training where it would 
do the most good—dedicated in Chris- 
tian service. 

Mr. Kellogg was married in Dec- 
ember, 1910, to Mary Lee Crow, whom 
he had met on the Denver campus, 
and the next month they arrived in 
Foochow. Mr. Kellogg taught biology 
in an Anglo-Chinese high school and 
junior college and then was asked to 
organize the zoology department at 
Fukien Christian University. There 
he carried on full-time teaching and 


_ began to do extension teaching in the 


nearby villages. He also started an 
agricultural experiment station which 
ceased to function only when the 
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Japanese invasion came. 

In 1939, the Kelloggs, in the United 
States on furlough, could not return 
to China because of the war. Mr. 
Kellogg studied at the University of 
Southern California and also at the 
University of California, where he 
did research on honey bees. 

But the call came again—from the 
other side of the border this time. 
Once again the Kelloggs packed their 
bags. They settled in Mexico City in 
August, 1941. Since Mr. Kellogg was 
the first Methodist agricultural mis- 
sionary to come to Mexico, there was 
much pioneering and experimenting 
to do. 

Soon he was teaching courses in 
various phases of agriculture to stu- 
dents in the United Evangelical Cen- 
ter destined to be rural pastors, help- 
ing them develop a sympathy and 
understanding of the problems and 
opportunities that lie in the country. 
The experience in China proved val- 
uable in Mexico, too. He began to 
travel to the villages, taking the gos- 
pel of better corn, better chickens, 
better conservation and use of the 
wonderful resources of God. The 
sound of his motorcycle became a 
signal for the villagers that their 
friend had arrived to help them in 
their long struggle with poverty and 
hunger. 

The Kelloggs reached out to the 
community around them too. Mrs. 
Kellogg became active in the Friend- 
ship Club and the Pan-American 
Round Table. Mr. Kellogg became a 
member of Sociedad Mexicana de His- 
toria Natural and honorary technical 
advisor in apiculture to the Mexican 
Department of Agriculture. He wrote 
many articles and pamphlets on api- 
culture, poultry-raising and other 
phases of agriculture. 

The Mexican Protestant movement 
owes a debt of thanks to Claude Kel- 
logg. He has been one of the pioneers 
in calling the attention of the Church 
to rural people and their needs. He 
has shared with all his scientific 
knowledge, that people might live in 
all ways more abundantly. He has 
been sign and symbol to humble 
people all over Mexico of Christian 
love translated into action and help 
for others. And he has done this with 
considerable personal sacrifice. We 
rejoice in the example of his life, 
humble, sincere, sacrificial, Christlike. 
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An improved beehive of the type 
introduced by Mr. Kellogg 


Condensed from Mexico, quarterly of the 
Methodist Church of Mexico. 

The writer’s husband, Arthur Chaffee, is 
continuing Mr. Kellogg’s agricultural work 
in Mexico. 


A Fish Story 


PAuL R. LINDHOLM 


e I stopped at the Panabo church, 
twenty-five miles north of Davao City, 
where Alejandro Dugaduga, about 
forty, does a wonderful job as pastor 
in a small congregation. I found him 
in a mud-hole behind the church, a 
big mud-hole that he had created 
himself. He had become convinced 
in a farmer’s institute held under 
church auspices a few months before 
that his church would benefit from 
the little fish, tilapia, that, according 
to reports, multiply so fabulously. 

When our church finance planning 
conference met in this church eleven 
months later, we ate tilapia, we 
watched tilapia, we discussed tilapia, 
we even sang about tilapia! And there 
were four fishponds back of the 
church. The young people of the 
church had the newest and largest 
one. 

Soon after the visit in which I 
found the young pastor digging his 
pond, he placed in it the eighteen 
survivors of the twenty-four finger- 
lings that he had purchased for ten 
pesos. Of the tens of thousands of 
offspring, many hundreds have been 
given away to neighbors, to students 
of the nearby high school after they 
had dug their home ponds, and even 
to church officers living a hundred 
miles away. 

Mr. Dugaduga’s church, primarily 
from the labor, imagination, and ten 
pesos invested by the pastor, in eight 
months netted four hundred pesos 
($200.), and the goodwill of the en- 
tire community. About ten thousand 
little tilapia have been sold and given 
away. It is estimated that there are 
about fifty thousand now in the four 
ponds behind the church—not only a 
source of income and support for the 
church but also a much needed pro- 


The original Panabo 
Church tilapia pond. The 
surface is roughened by 
thousands of little fish 
who have come up for 
rice bran strewn on if. 


tein addition to a rice diet. 

“God giveth the increase”’—if his 
children will use their heads and 
hands. 


Dr. Lindholm, a Presbyterian U.S.A., 
missionary originally in China, is now doing 
stewardship work under the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines. 


Bees 


(Chapter XXIII of The Husbandman’s 
Manual, ‘written by a minister in the 
country for the use of his parishioners” 
and published in 1826) 


e They say that every hive is a pat- 
tern of a well-governed common- 
wealth: that there is the king, the 
nobles, and the commonalty, acting 
all in their several places, and the 
meanest doing their duty with as 
much cheerfulness as the greatest; 
there are no murmurers or complain- 
ers amongst them; no schismatics nor 
separatists; but all unite their powers 
for promoting one common interest. 
And truly this is the ready way to 
prosper and flourish. 

Would to God we men were but as 
wise, either in church or state. Wheth- 
er our governors do their duty or 
not, is not mine to judge. This is but 
to manifest that we subjects do not 
do ours; for we are everyone of us 
driving on separate interests, as if 
we were not of one and the same 
nation, and we divide in matters of 
religion, as if we were not members 
of one and the same church; as if we 
had not one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God to serve, and one 
hope of salvation. 

O God, have mercy upon this poor 
distracted church and nation; heal 
our breaches, and unite our divisions, 
make us all of one heart and of one 
soul; bless our governors, that they 
may intend nothing but thy glory, and 
thy people’s good. And make us that 
are subjects humble, obedient and 
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industrious in our several callings; 
that each of us may, in his place, en- 


deavor to promote righteousness and © 
peace, and to excel each other in 


charity and doing good; that so we 


may drive on in one common interest, _ 
namely the welfare of the nation, the | 


prosperity of the church, and the 


salvation of all our souls, through | 


Jesus Christ. 


“The Most 
Perfect Language” 


e The only language that is under-_ 


standable throughout the whole world 


is the language of a human life. When | 
we who are Christians give to the 
world the pattern of a life which has — 
that within it which does appeal to . 
men, then men will want to know how — 


such a life may be acquired, how they 


may be gathered into that fellowship — 
which can and does bind together= 
those of every nation and race, a fel- 


lowship binding men to each other 
and to God—a God who has for each 
one a love unfailing, unlimited, un- 
wearying, who longs to gather each’ 
and all of us into that fellowship. 
From the experience gained by 
more than forty years spent in a non- 
Christian land, I know that it is the 
LIVES of Christian leaders which 
speak to the hearts of men far more_ 
powerfully than the most perfect 
language. I read somewhere, though 
I cannot trace the reference, the fol- 
lowing words: “God is the one quiet, 


unhurried worker in the universe. He | 


has eternity in which to do things. 
What Jesus had to do was just to live 
his life, to render Christianity into 
the simplest language of daily work 
and rest. He did not at first demand 
men’s allegiance; perhaps he did not 
denounce their sins. But he won their 
allegiance by the spiritual attraction 
of his life, and sinners in his presence 
began wishing to be like him.” 


Is it not true that what is needed 
today, as in all the years since Pente- 
cost, is for the ordinary Christian to 
bear witness to the fact that here and 
now he is in possession of the life 
which is life indeed, a life which he 
longs to share with every soul whom 
God sends into his life? Unless and 
until that witness becomes more real 
and arresting, no skill in proclaiming 
the Gospel in language acceptable to 
the modern mind can hope to be 
really effective. 


India Village Service News 


« 


Rural Service Center in Gujarat 
FLORENCE PALMER 


e A project of which the churches of 
Gujarat may justly be proud, as it 
meets a major need of the day, is the 
Rural Service Center, which reaches 
out from Anklesvar. Four churches 
and missions cooperate here. 

The Methodist Church gave the 
cost of the first new building, as its 
share toward the total finances, and 
Bishop Subhan led the dedication 
service. 

Mr. Bhagat, a young Indian who 
did careful study and research work 
in America some years ago, heads up 
the extension department in the Rural 
Service Center. He has just the right 
personality to win people, to work 
with them and gain their confidence 
in what he is saying and teaching. He 
gives some very interesting reports 
of the work done by some of the 
young Christians in the extension 
department of this Rural Service 
Center. ; 

The extension department has nine 
young men called gamsevaks (village 
servants) working within a radius of 
twenty to twenty-five miles of the 
center. Each man serves five villages; 
not just the Christians are served but 
the whole community. 

A report on one of these gamsevaks 


Village workers 
learning about 
a mold board plow 


says: “Narisbhai has been able to get 
the cooperation of the villagers in 
cleaning the village streets and in re- 
moving manure piles from the neigh- 
borhood of the village well, Two wells 
have been cleaned and road repairs 
made on two village roads. He has 
popularized the improved variety of 
barji (small grain used for bread) 
and has sold some zinc phosphide for 
rat control. A few manure pits have 
been dug and small bunds constructed 
to check soil erosion. He has taught 
at least four people how to graft bor 
(small fruit) and lime trees. In one of 
the villages he has taught an adult 
literary class.” 

Of another such village worker, the 
director reports, ‘““Yohanbhai has been 
most successful in his campaign of 
vaccinating cattle against Rinderpest. 
The government veterinary officer 
who carried out the vaccination says 
that he moved about fram village to 
village, teaching the people about 
cattle diseases and preparing them 
for getting their cattle vaccinated. He 
accompanied the government veter- 
inarian to various villages, and be- 
cause of his help, it was possible to 
vaccinate seven hundred animals in 
two days.” 


Deep Furrows 


You cannot separate the Church’s 
service from the Church’s witness— 
such a dichotomy is dangerous be- 
cause it is unbiblical, because it is a 
denial of all that our Lord Himself 
stood for. 

—CHARLES W. RANSON 


In a world of revolution such as 
ours, what the world’s disinherited 
want to know is that God is on their 
side. Precisely because of the world’s 
need and of man’s anxiety to hear, we 
to whom God has already made Him- 
self known are sent forth on mission. 
—Word and deed go together. We 
speak as we serve and we serve as we 
speak and in all things we seek to 
show forth Him who is alone able to 
save. In this witness, the cup of cold 
water offered in His name is not the 
last step but the first. If no more than 
a first step is taken our witness is not 
complete. 

—RUSSELL STEVENSON 


We cannot touch love, nor taste 
kindness, nor smell patience, nor see 
truth. Is it not strange that these most 
powerful forces are unknown to the 
sensory world? But they are more 
real, as well as more potent, than any 
technical skills or any physical virtues 
that we may possess. It was the com- 
ing of Christ that emphasized their 
importance in a world of human re- 
lationships. 

—J. S. NOFFSINGER 


How you do a thing may be more 
importani than what you do. If the 
attitude is unsympathetic, no matter 
how sound the advice, it will not be 
taken. If susceptibilities are outraged, 
not only does the project suffer, but a 
dislike of all foreign help may be en- 
gendered. The person who gets the 
best results is not necessarily the 
greatest expert, but one whose know- 
ledge of people is combined with 
adaptable knowledge of the techniques 
he is supposed to be transmitting and 
transmuting. Yes, transmuting. The 
country which asks for technical as- 
sistance is not asking for a pre-fabri- 
cated civilization, crated-up and loud- 
ly labelled with the country of origin; 
it is asking for help to improve its 
own way of life. 

—RITCHIE CALDER 


Yucatan 


e The Bible School and Rural Center 
at Xocenpich, Yucatan, held a follow- 
up conference of the larger group 
which met at Camohmila, gathering in 
the local farmers and its own stu- 
dents. It is hoped to have an annual 
institute and fair for Christian farm- 
ers. 

Don Emilo Palma, the farmer evan- 
gelist at the school has been very 
helpful both in the institution and in 
many rural villages. 

A manual for rural workers has 
been prepared in Maya, in order to 
provide the lay evangelist with ma- 
terials he can use in evangelism, 
stewardship, literacy and Bible study. 
To help Christian farmers better their 
standard of living, a diagram of a 
model home is included, with a small 
orchard and a garden on the lot. A 
Christian well-digger furnished the 
data on digging a well. The farmer- 
evangelist provided a chart on what, 
how, and when to plant. Drawings of 
the necessary articles for bee-keep- 
ing enable the farmer who does not 
speak Spanish to buy the equipment 
he needs. To many it is an eye- 
opener that with ten beehives, one 
may harvest three times a year, three 
drums bringing in 2100 pesos a year, 
which is far more than the income of 
the average corn grower. 

Since the New Testament is being 
printed in Maya, to be ready next 
year, we made a special effort to give 
introductory material for study of the 
portions already published. There are 
chapters also on prayer, on steward- 
ship, and on the preparation of gospel 
messages. 

—TeEpD FINLEY 
Instituto Biblico 
del Sureste 
Xocenpich, Yucatan, 
Mexico 


Don Ermilio Palma, farmer evangelist, teaching a class in fruit culture 


COMING! 


School for Rural Missionaries 
Cornell University 
January 8-February 1, 1957 


Seminar on Extension Education Methods 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
February 5-13,1957 


Institute and Field Training in Extension Methods 
College of Agriculture 
University of Arkansas 
June 27-July 12, 1957 


For detailed announcement, write to 
AGRICULTURAL Missions, INc. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


explains methods of cotton improvement 
to three agricultural missions trainees. 


Field training: Extension Agent J. J. Hollar, Oklahoma, . 


Angola 


e In this country, agriculture is ex- 
tremely important to the lives of the 
people. Allen Knight, agriculturist 


under the United Church of Canada, 


says that life expectancy here is less 
than twenty years, if infant deaths 
are averaged in. We are certain that 


_the low level of agricultural develop- 


ment is directly responsible for the 
appalling figure. The doctors here say 
that preventive medicine (diet im- 
provement being the first step) should 
be of primary importance to these 
people in the long run, but they are 
absolutely swamped with the work of 
treating those already diseased. In 
this respect, a good first step was 
made by the missionaries and Afri- 
can delegates to the annual meeting 
just past, when Dr. Sidney Gilchrist 
was released from hospital work to 
go out into the villages for public 
health work. It will mean that the 
other doctors will have to rotate 
through Dondi to help carry the load 
of healing and teaching, but they felt 
it would be worth the extra work and 


~ inconvenience. 


—GoORDON VAN LAAN 
Congregational Christian Churches 


e Protein deficiency hits all ages here 
and almost all classes. To be correct, 
it is not always really protein de- 
ficiency, but lack of good proteins, 
dearth of the essential growth-favor- 


ing, tissue-replacing amino-acids. It 


is much commoner now than when we 
came to Africa. It is inseparable from 
soil erosion, deforestation, nomadic 
agriculture, as all these are influenced 
by the impact of western colonization 
and economy. 

“All ages and almost all classes,” I 
said. But most of all, the little chil- 
dren. There are grades and degrees of 


_ protein deficiency. The fullblown or 
- close to the end result is this: “The 


psychological condition of the chil- 
dren in severe cases is characteristic: 
they are indifferent to their surround- 
ings and remain immobile for hours, 
with open eyes and expressionless 
features suggesting a mask rather 
than a human face. This immobility 


is often accompanied by a monotonous 
wailing without tears, and the chil- 
- dren refuse all food and whimper at 
_ the least touch.” That is kwashiorkor. 


In Central America they call it Sin- 


FIELD NOTES 


drome Policarencial Infantil. We see 
so much of it here that we can hardly 
teach, preach, converse or consult 
without bringing in something relat- 
ing to the essential amino-acids. 

We hear rumors of western nations 
greatly distressed because of their 
surpluses of wonderful foods. It would 
be an inexpressible joy to see that 
wheat and corn transported to and 
metabolized in the bodies of our Afri- 
can children, especially the wheat! 
But that would be no final answer to 
this problem of kwashiorkor. The 
final answers are bigger and harder 
than handouts. They call for not only 
the sharing of food but the communi- 
cation of ideas, skills, farm lore and 
much else. And they are doomed to 
failure unless they are geared to a 
Gospel of Hope and Promise. 


—SIDNEY GILCHRIST, M.D. 


British Guiana 


e It was not the incense of the ca- 
thedral but the home-like aroma of 
freshly baked bread which Pastor 
Hector Magalee noticed that Saturday 
as he arrived at the Atonement 
Church at Ebeni. People were busy, 
coming and going, preparing for the 
harvest festival. And what beautiful, 
inspiring services were held on Sun- 
day, with programs morning, after- 
noon and evening. 

In the morning at a communion 
service, a new member was received 
by confirmation, and two children 
were baptized. In the afternoon, a 
children’s program delighted an en- 
thusiastic audience, and in the eve- 
ning, a group of women presented a 
colorful pageant of the harvest. 

And this was not all, for on Mon- 
day morning, another kind of pro- 
gram was underway. The men of the 
congregation assembled and from 
eight A.M. to four P.M. worked 
diligently, digging postholes, planting 
posts, and stretching wire to enclose 
the compound of ten acres. 

At Fearn, the congregation of St. 
Catherine has taken part in a govern- 
ment self-help program through 
which the government has already 
been relieved of flood hazard. The 
men gave free labor and the govern- 
ment matched their labor, dollar for 
dollar, in material. 

Another project has now been 
undertaken. A portion of the jungle 
has been cleared by the labor of the 
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Fruit and vegetable coopera’: British 


Guiana hoto, courtesy of 


United Lutheran Church 


men, and under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Agriculture, the 
congregation will plant citrus fruits. 
One hundred orange trees have been 
promised free of cost. 

The breed of chickens in this area 
is to be improved by the importation 
of better stock. Rhode Island Reds will 
be introduced into the poultry flocks 
in order to produced a mixed, but a 
greatly improved, breed. 

The Foreign Missionary 
United Lutheran Church 


Thailand 


e Conquest of another disease affect- 
ing the poultry industry of Thailand 
has been announced by the Thai Live- 
stock Department and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
Fowl pox frequently occurs in chicks 
only a few weeks old, and can cause 
severe economic loss. It does not af- 
fect adult chickens. 

Vaccines previously available in 
Thailand and many other countries 
proved to be too strong to be used on 
young chicks. 

The government of Thailand asked 
for assistance from FAO. Dr. John 
Lancaster, FAO poultry expert, ob- 
tained three different strains of pox 
virus. The first two, after careful test- 
ing at the Veterinary Laboratory of 
Pak Chong, proved failures. The 
third try, however, was successful. 
Dr. Lancaster, working with Dr. Pau 
Chindavanig and other technicians of 
the Livestock Department has now 
developed a vaccine which can be 
used on day-old chicks and is effec- 
tive up to at least four months, thus 
overcoming the danger period. 


Rural Workers’ Fellowship, South India 


e For two years, pastors and mission- 
aries working in rural areas of South 
India have been organized into a 
rural workers’ fellowship. They ex- 
change views and experiences by let- 
ter and mimeographed papers during 
the year. Then once a year they meet 
in annual conference. Bulletins are 
published from time to time that will 
be of help to the members and others. 


We are glad to share now with the 
members of the Christian Rural Fel- 
lowship extracts from the report of 
the annual meeting of this group held 
July 27, 1955: 

“We believe in the rural life as the 
best potential for the healthy and full 
growth of the individual, home, church, 
and society.” 

“We believe in the rural calling 
with reference to agriculture because 
of its responsibility for feeding, cloth- 
ing, and housing the world.” 


“We especially call attention to the 
need for conserving the soil and work- 
ing out wise and fair relationships be- 
tween landlord and tenant.” 


“As Christians we especially stress 
the importance of neighborly village 
life, and Christlike homes. We should 
work, too, for love-filled churches and 
wherever possible a _ cooperative 
society ministering for the common 
good of all. Thus we help to form a 
solid foundation of world brotherhood 
and peace.” 

The central objectives for the South 
India Rural Workers’ Fellowship are 
stated in the report as follows: 


Our main and central objective in 
Christian Rural Service is that of 
bringing the call of Christ and His 
way of life to village people. This 
needs to be a program of revolution- 
ary service, something superior to and 
beyond the common call to duty. If 
the individual and his social order are 
to be completely transformed, the fol- 
lowing are areas of emphasis: 


1. The identification of the edu- 
cated and trained worker with the 
common man. This implies a sense of 
the dignity of manual labor, in fact, 
a fellowship of labor, the integration 
of work and worship. 


2. An increase in the proportion of 
Christlike homes, cooperative in na- 
ture, service-minded in spirit, recog- 
nizing the importance of the mother- 
child relationship as basic to a Chris- 
tian society. 


3. The stewardship of all resources 
of time, energy and especially the na- 
tural resources such as the soil. 

4. The formation of a self-sufficient 
church which is the expression of 
true community. This is needed to ex- 
press our ideal of God in every man. 
—‘Every man a priest of God.” 

5. A sound economic order which 
would include (a) a just land tenure 
system, (b) scientific farming with 
the welfare of man as its main motive, 
(c) efficient and well-organized agro- 
industries and crafts. 

6. The provision of basic amenities 
such as protected water supplies, 
schools, means of communication, 


health centers, etc. 

7. Education for all, 
literacy, school attendance, training 
for responsible citizenship, and a 
sense of community. We stress es- 
pecially the adequate training of 
youth. 


8. Cooperation with other agencies : 


on the spiritual level when possible 
in efforts to realize our objectives. 


We recognize that several of the | 


above are points of emphasis more 
definitely the functions of government 
and in such instances we pledge our 
full cooperation. ¢ 


—Ratpu RicnarD KEITHABN, Secretary 


CHARLOTTE C. Wyckorr, Editor 
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